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his reward for the hardships endured and the discomforts which 
attended his work in the certain knowledge that he has here ad- 
vanced our knowledge of this " King of Birds " in no small de- 
gree. L. J. 

Our Great Travel srs. Birds that fly from pole to pole and shun 
the darkness : Birds that make 2,500 miles in a single flight. By 
Wells W. Cooke, of the Biological Survey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Reprinted from the National Geographic Magazine, 
April, 191L 

However, one might feel disposed to differ with Professor Cooke 
in regard to his expressed theories of the origin of bird migration 
as set forth in this article, he must agree that the twelve ac- 
companying maps are of the greatest value to the student of bird 
movements. Professor Cooke's close studies of the migrations of 
the birds in compiling the reports of voluntary observers gathered 
by the Biological Survey, have made him our authority upon this 
subject. We are particularly glad to receive this latest contri- 
bution from his pen. l. j. 

Methods of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert H. Trafton, Super- 
visor of Nature Study, Passaic, N. J. With illustrations. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National Audubon Societies. 
Houghton Miffln Co. $1.25, net. 

In this 171 page book we have almost a companion piece with 
Martin Hiesmann's book reviewed above Indeed, frequent ref- 
erence is made to this book and some of the illustrations are taken 
from it. Mr. Trafton has gone more into detail as regards spe- 
cies, adapting everything to our somewhat different conditions. 
The book should prove of genuine value to teachers and to others 
who desire to entice the birds into the vicinity of their homes 
for more intimate study than the open field affords. It should 
also aid in the preservation from destruction of some of our 
weaker and less adaptable species. l. j. 

How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds. By Martin Hiesmann, 
translated by Emma S. Buchheim, with an introduction by Her 
Grace the Duchess of Bedford. Second edition, with many revis- 
ions, with many illustrations. London. Witherby & Co. 1911. 

This little book of a hundred pages is especially concerned 
with the birds of Germany, but it contains many hints which 
should prove useful in any region. The author follows a general 
discussion on bird protection in Europe and particularly in his 
own state with detailed descriptions of nesting places and nesting 



